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.ABSTRACT ^ 

^ ^ Illustrated with examples drawn froml^ie experience | 

of one teacher /educator, ways of providing prospective teachers at 
the. college level witlr active. learning experJLences based on 
developpiental principles are discussed. The discussion draws « 
parallels between three approaches in early childhood education and 
these same approaches to teacher education. Specif ically' examined are. 
behavior istic'learning, cognit^ve-d^velop^nental, and 
developmental-interactio'nist approaches* Core features of each 
approach are identified, differences between approaches are i 
indicated, and'the implications of each' approach for e^catiolnal 
practice and the ittjS.ividual development of teachers are' pointed out. 
The behavioristic-^learnifig theory appiTOach is viewed as the basis of 
traditional approaches to teacher education and is, therefore^ only 
briffly discussed. Em|)hasis is given to the cognitive-develojJmental 
and the developmental-interactionist approaches, which differ mainly 
in that the latter includes the dimensions of ^affective and social 
development. Much^^iscussion of the two developnfental approaches 
focuses on strategies for establishing learning situations that 
promote individual, growth. Particular attentio^ is given to 
workshops, which encourage increased involvement, and ,to teacher^^made 
worksheets, which enable students to work independM^4^. Subsequeni: . 
to a discussion of af£ective dimensions of workshop experiences; 
concluding remarks focus on risks involved in using the developmental 
approaches and on grounds for preferring developmental approaches in 
early childhood teacher education, (RH) 
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As a teacher of young chil^en durned teachet of adiAts, i have found 
i£ consistently useful to refer back to what I know about teaching children 
ms I tr^r to" teach adults well._ I do so because I*m a good teacher of 
_^_cMl^ren_and w^^nt. .tQ._bQild on that competence—and -because early child-* 
hood is -rftally the only level of education tffet has taken developmental 
principles seriously^^and developed criteria and procedures for ' active 
learning* So I have asked myself repeatedly^ What are the equivalents in 
college classroom^ of the blocks, climbing ^structures, sand and water, 

aiid paints of th^ preschool classroom? How c^n I trust adult learners to 

I * ' ■ 

grow in the way I have always trusted ^children to grow? How caa I offer 

1 - ' ■ 

them choices in a rich environment? ^nd. Row can *I empower them as self-- 

directed learners? ^ 

I As a teacher of children, I Qome from the tradition Franklin and Blber 

(197?j), writing in tfhe first volume lif this series, call developmental- 

I • . ^ ^ 

in^eraction" a tradition in which both affective and cognitive development 

"r ^ * > * ^ . 

ar& taken seriously. * Pacific OaVs-j like-Bank Street", has been a source and 

I . T^ -^ 

s.ustainer of this tradition, and this ^ is the apgjoach I have sought to. 
implement in teacher education. ^ ■ " 

i' ^ ' ' ' ^ 

. [ Both, the title and the organization of this article'have been adapted 
frpm^Franklin aijd Biber (1977). These investigators identify three theo- 
retrcal approaches in early childhood education: behavioristic-1 earning, 
cfoj;nitive-developmental, and" developmental'^interSction, The behavioristic- 
^ learning and . cognitive-developmental approaches, as they indicate , are 

■ ■ ■ - ' - " '■ ■ ■ 

ba^ed quite , .explicitly on' two divergent psvchological perspectives- 
' ' 

Development al-inttractdon theory "represents an integration of cognitive- 
developmental stage concepts and ego psychology formulatiohs and has toots 



in 



the progressive educ^jt'ion ideology of the John Dewey period", (Franklin 6 



Biber, 1977, p. . 3). This approach emphasizes intiiition, feeling,^ and 
imagination as well as goal-directed thinking, and demands teacher behavior 
that ijs responsive to the situation rather than standardized^ 
'i ^ "fts Katz (1977) has suggested, these approaches,' despite their basis in 
psychological theory, function as ideologies* whea applied to education. 
Behaviorists start from a different set 6f j)remises about human nature and 
learning thgn developmentalists do , and ^their tnethods and measures are. 
accordingly dj^fferent. . , ' 

Teachers, who must make continual decisions about their own a'ad J:heir 
istudents* behavior, do so on the basis of their ideologies*, hidden or 
expressed. They caniiot he oTijectiv'fe in the way an- observer gian. I believe 

^t|_±S— U5;ei-al-.tJ0-take. ^ .stand^oa.aur_^i3Saologies-4ii^ob3er-both-to^£la^i^fy-^uT- 

" * * - ■ ■ 

own thinking and to make it accessible to argument by others with different 
perspectives . 



This is, therefore, a position pap&r, .written from my own' experiences 
as a teacher educator.. By design, it is less scholarly and more personal, 
thaa its prot6type, though I am following franklin and Biber'S eifample in 
makiitg my own position clear, The^re is no - need for^ tie to repeat theit 
excellent theoretical review. Instead,' I want to bd .as concrete as I can, 

' • * V 

to* give illustrations from practice rather than abstractions from theory, 
and ,to draw a parallel between these approaches in early childhood educa- 
tion and in teacher education. I make the assumption that t^eachers are 
more likely to teath as they were taught than as they were taught to teao^ 
(E. J^qnes, 1975, 1981; Masserman, L973) . Thus; a behavioriit approach in' 
teacher education is appropriate if we wish to prepare beh^viorist teachers 
of young children. , , ^ . ■ , " 



My ^ i^resslon'' is that the behaviorist approach dominates teacher 
e ducat ion » even though t doubt that many of its practitioner^ intend to 

■ , . ' ' \ ■ . 

have their* students transfer - it whole into programs for young children. - 

. ' ._ V. ■ \ 

Perhaps the often-remarked gap between the ivory tower of the college and 



ters can' b% 



the re^il world of schools and day cara centers cat/ b% directly atti^ibuted 
not so much to the ^unreality of the content taught as to the reality of ^ne 
wa"y, irr^hLch it is " taught. It seems likely that college^, students, like 
'children, quickly learn what really counts; they d£, and they , understand, 
(They hear, and the^ forget [tluffield Mathematics Project, 19671-) 

The Behavioristic-Learning Approach , : ^ 



The aim of behavior modification is to achieve measurable 1:hanges in 

observable behavior, ReinforceVs, positive^ and negative , are employed to 

^ / * ^ ^ 

pro^duce the behaviors that someone has defined as desirable or apj)ropriate . 

t ' . _ . . „ . . - ^ -r 

While this- theory is not of teir^directly credited fox prevailing practice in 

higher education, it is certainly consistent with it. Course content and 

learning behaviors are defined by the experts—individual teachers and 

departmental committees, Reinforcers. are agreed upon by the system as a" 

whole, *and strenuous efforts are mad^ to keep them consistent (to .avoid 

grade inflation,^ for example), ^ ' 

Jn most college classes,,, appropriate behavior is operati^onally defined 

as marking correct answers pn examinations. Behaviorists dp not acknowl- 

edge Fiaget's distin^ct^n between logical knowledge, which .must be con- 

' structed by the- kn'&wer,: And so&ial .^nowl^dge , which is leiarned by rote, but 
beliet/e any concept may be taught verbally (Engelmamt* 1971; . Kamii &^ 
Deftnan, 1971). .Correct 'verbal learMngVjls reinforced, bpth positively and 

tieg^tivelv, by letter^ grades; ' the most appropriately, behaving students 
rec^eive' A^*s> vhile the altogether, recalcitrant fiet; ?*s, The system is, 



\ 



Straightforward* and the rules of *thc game are clear to tSachers and 

students ^like. Like good Ijehaviorists , college ^instructors ratel/ try to 

■ * 

m 

distinguish between what a student does;-- his ^>r her behavior on thfe exam— 
and what a student knows / ' The latter question Is ^gue arid not really^ 
relevant. (We ar^ after all* scientists; we do not waste our time posing 
unanswerable questions.) 
\ * Teacher education, striving tO'be^a respectable ^discipline in colleges 
and universities , ''has generally conformed to 'this system. We make a pjaint 
of teaching the theories lyider lying practice and requiring students *to 



\ learn verbal abstractions as well ae practical methods. .Many tjeacher 



educators agree ttiat there Is in unfortunate division be twe en ^Had emic 
classes and practical work, and call for more ^bridge builc^ing ana more 
direct experience with children {Spo<^ekj 14^) . Several .have empli?tfsized 
the importance Of using the same approaches, with students that we expect 
them to use with children (Katz^, 1974; Ward, 1974). HoweverJ few Tiave come 
terms witti the radical restructuring of academic . classes that would be 
necessary to make such classes ^consistent with students' experience witVi 
children. My purpose In this discussion ^ is to suggest the ^orms Vh^at 
restructuring might take. 

Because the * behaviorist approach is' familiar -to all of us who have 
been to school, I need not describe it" in more detail here. The otfier 
approaches* much less familiar in. college ^tieax^hing^ are , described, in 



greater detail, 

/ ^ \" 

The Cognitive-Developmental Approach " \ : ' ^ 

/ - 

I believe that the behaviorlst approach i which pf f ers preselected 
closed tasks and contingent reinforcement; ^ can be expected ^6 produce 
teacher-technicians. 'In contrast, cognitive-developmental approach,' 

■ . . . • ^ ■ ■ < ■ . r,' * • / ■ ■ . . - ^ 



which offers, opportunities for cognitive action » produces problem-solving 

teachers focused on the content (^f children' s learning . Thi^ lattfer"* 

. * 2 

approach is based on the theorles_of_JLeari Piaget.. Knowledge^ acoording to 
Piaget* is acquired as the outcome of the interaction between the learner 
and ^ the environment. Through active* exploration of the physical world'* 
children acquire^ direct sensory awareness of the things around, them. 
Gradually/ through discovering patterns , and creating relationships and 
reflecting upon them, children construct logico-mathematical theories about 

■ C 

the world and how it works* Interaction with peers is an essential part of 

■J # 

the process of learning about the physical as well as the social world. 



Cognitive de vel opu n j ja Is au or dgrly proj^5ff;~^3n;h grag^ a^rv^s 



as a 



necessary foundation for the next. Young children encounter the world 
directly through their aQtionSi without .inediaftlan- otfrepresent£igion through 
symbols. As they mature i they are able to organize their, experience 



sjnnbolically. -^vfentuallj^ in ^ the formal operations stage^ they will be 



able ,to reason symbolically j without needing the presence of the concrete 
object tio reinforce and check out iiheir understanding. 

* It is important to recognize that Piaget's stages describe a sequence 

9* 

in learning! not a predictable age^^stage relationship. Thusi while adoles- 
cents and adults have the capacity for formal operations* '*The results [of 
a number of i;jesearch studies] are unequivocal. A significantly and sur- 
prisingly large number of high sct^ol and college students appear to be 
operating at less than ^tn optimal level" (Schwe^el, 1976 , p. 4) . Furth 
(1973) J interpreting Piaget *s work, emphasises that attainment of formal 
operations is 'the most variable stage in t)\e. developmental sequence: 

There is ample evidence that all healthy persons in all societies 

. ^ ^ ^ ' ^ f . ' ' ^ ' 

reach the stage of concrete operations. A like assertion carinot 



be made with equal cti^idcnce for formal thltiklng , , , The" 
closer a pe'^on is to adulthood the more likely is*lt that 



Individual and particularly also ^ocloculturaL preferences and * * 

opportunities have a decisive Influence, on the content and mariner 

/ V 
In which a person's Intelligence is used* (p* 67) 

A <:o!nmunlty college "teacher has^descrlbed her experiences with her 
ents as follows; * s v ^ 

Many of [vthe students] , I have observed , have not progressed 
Intellectually past conncxete operations' in many areas~and* some 
seem to be still preoperational! ' For examplei I' did a math 

— ynrV^hnp a nd had a lot of i B atorlalo f ijqu i-gi-ftg— sev l - MH- o u;^ cld&^l" 

flection J etc* Many students were very hesitant to * try things 

out. in desperation I applied a little adult authority and led 

* 

' one of .the students over to a table of different" leaves to be 
classified. I was amazed to discover ,thifE this 'studeitt coul^fhot 
shift to a different category beyond her first one* I knew\bat 
her teaching philosophy was strongly authoritarian,, llmltihg 
children to closed experiences * Suddenly I understood why she. ^ 
could not entertain notions of ^ educatlooal programs that were 

r 

Other than authority-centered. Imitative* rl§^d "right-answer" 
onesr (Hanson, 1983, p. 60) 

1>avid Hawkins (197fl), teaching university students, comment:s: 
I hav^ long suspected that my s,tudents* difficulties with the 
Intellectual process come not from the complexity of college work 
itself', but mainly from their home background and' the first years 

t J ' <9 i 

I . 

of their formal education. student who cannot seem to under- 
stand the workings of the Ptolemaic astronomy, for .example^ .turns " 



out to hav^ no evident acquaintance with the simple and "obvious" _ 

relafiyity of m otion > or th e simple gieometriG^t— reiat-i^jn^^of 

— - * ; ■ ^ ' * i ' 

light and shadow. Sometimes^ for these students a style ,o£ 
laboratory work which ^ might be called '^Kindergarten Revisited" 

■ has dramatically liberated their intellectual powers. Turn on 

Ifr -» * I * ' - 

yourHieel with your head back until you sge the ceiling*-- turn the* 

i 

^ other way — artd don't fall over! (p. 37) 
If, we take Piaget seriously, in teacher education as £n early child- 
hood education, it seems evident that experiential or laboratory or work- 
shop iTistruction needs to precede, or at^ ^teast be concurrent' with, any 



teaching of gcmr r dl pil T VClples^ * To flttderslianav^e mu^t manlyuiat^, combine ^ 

' 1 

and recotnbine — or, in the words ,df Kenneth Grahame's v Water Rat, simply 
"mess about'% (Hawkins, 1970). Teacher e'ducation needs "to provide students 
with opportunities to constrict their own conceptual maps of 'the logic of 
the terrain of teaching" (Soltis, 1973, p. 7). This takes time, and It 
takes direct experience. 

Straightforward lecture, the typical mode of college teaching, ^ ±$ an. 
apt>rqniate way (a)' to present social knowledge or (t») to sum up the 
logical krrowledge that formally operating students already possess on the 
basis of ftu>^||i personal experience. Piaget ' expla'ins social knowledge as 

the conventions of one's culture^-^the names of ^ things and the'-**rules for 

' ' ' ' # ■ 

behavior. Because these things are' arbitrary, they can only be taught 
directly, by telling or showing. In contrast, Toglcal knowledge about the 
ways the world worths (in 'both physical' and interpersonal terms) is coa-- 
structed by the learner, who generalizes from repeated experiences (Kamii & 
l>eVries, 1977, p. 368). * 
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Students not yet forrnal-operating often take in logically constructed 
knowledgebase sbci^-l-^now^ledge^-only?- For ex-ampie->— ehey-may— be— taught-that_ 
positive redirection is a useful principle in dqi^^ing with' dhild^ren's 

^ 0- ' ^ \ ' 

inappropriate- behavior: Instead of saying ".No," help the child find an 

t 

acceptable alternative. If this , technique is taught di;rectly as ^ rule for 
teacher beha^^or » some students wiH apply it with children b^ause they 
have been ^told. to. However, this^' is ,a logical principle generated by 
teacher experimentation with alternative ways of managing children' s 
behavior. Students will understand the logic ^of the principle more fully 
if they^have opportunities to obserye, to .experiment , and ftJ discuss their 



g xp ^ r f gn cas with gne another" 7 l , . t| 

- - ^ ■ ^ ■ - . ■ ■ ■ - , ■ ■ 

Students who^ have learned such principles rote (meinoriz£td them as 
social knowledge) may be perfectly capable of stating them in, an examina^ 
tion. lit 'a behaviorist framework, rote learning demonstrates coi^ipetence as 
well- a^ logical leartiing does*_ But rote learning ' is difficult to apply in 
'practice; it doesn't' generalize with any^le^ibility to rtew situations. Jn 
a% cultui^; teeming with new situations, it would seemvmuch mqre^to the point 
to provide learnef^^f any age winh the* coT^crete Woe^ences, and^ the 
opportunities to talk about' them with peers, that* PiWet describes as 
essential *for the establishment of formal operations ml any are^. 'The 
cognitive-developmental approach implies such active leaiinift^ ^' 
There is no? shortcut to understanding, in Piaget's Vie^: ' 
Without a doubt, it is necessarv to reach abstraction / . . Kut' ^ - 
ab^traction#^s only assort trickery and deflection of the mind 
if it doesn' t constitute the crowning stage of a series of ■ 



previously^ uniTiterrupted concretes actions. The true cause of 
failures in formal education is, therefore essentially the fac£ 



-■ .... ■■' - ^- ' 

■ that one begins with lajtguage . . . instead &f beginning with , " * 
real and material action. (Piagtft , 1973; pp. 103-lOA) . ', ■ ' 

■ — : - _ ^ 

Whether or not adults are rortnH]r-^3yerating-i— they -Ti*^Gd,_J;_p_/^eTijg;ag$ 
activ'ely with the material* Capacity for foruial . pjierations means simply 
that action and interaction can be carried on at a sjnnbolic level; argument ^ 
about ideas replaces argument abi^jb objects. ■ All adulf students have the . 
pote^^!^l for reflecting on and generali^zing from their experiences through j^^^ 

'thinking^ vriting, ahd discussigji. 

m ) , X : * ■ ' ^ 

A helpful guide to the "esign of active learning expetieRce? for , ^ 



adults is (^ntexts for Learning (FinkeL & Monk, 1975) . Tits authors, a 
ps"y;chologIst^ana~a jaatnematician, tackle^ head-on tHe issue . iof providing 



^Students with direct experience about the questions of a discipMne. ^Their 
methods enable students "to go through experiences simijlar^ to thoge that 
excited the teacher" in the ^irst place (p. X). .Generously detailed 
Examples and a lij^^id analysis of- the process^^of^^signing such expeTrienfces 

are provided/ To select conceptual .go^ls for students* learning, the 

..^ ■ - » . * 

authors* advise,. 'Vork bac^kwards, from the produc^ts df a discipline toward 

the intellectual experiSncesLthat lead to these product^"^(p.^53)\ 

Our goal as teachers i$ to ,help students engage in mental activities^ ^ 

that* generate {knowledge as tU^y enter an unfamiliar learning tenvironmeht , ' 

The student begins understanding new material in the only*way -possitile^in 

■ , ' ' . * 

terms of his or her preexisting ide^s: 

[The studentj^pplies his own conceptual framework to it, A more^ ^ 

i^ntellectually adequate framework can only be developed tkrough a >• 

.- * ^ " ■ ■ ■ 

■modification 'and refinement of t;he student's* initial frame- 



0 



WO 



fek, , , The primariyi means of inducing a person to alter tlCs" 




int^lectual fHlnewprk is to get him to xise it - in ^Ataried^"*'' 
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challenging;^ and specif i<i.w^ys^^ Under, the strain of active useTi - 
inadequacies Jin the ideas ; ^ ^oor 'and absent connections) between * 
- ideas , and* any overall unsuitability will become maniTfest . 
' (Fii^kel ^ MonW, 1978, *pp/53"55) * . 

^ ^ ' ?' .s * ■ \r ^ ' 

Cpurse planning:* in thi^ frsinew^rk has ■ two stages based on answers to 
the following questions: < (a) What are the concepts thgtiliill contribute to 



stiidents' understanding of the st^ject? and, (b) What experiences will * help 
students ^to develop . understanding of the concepts? bating conceptual 
goals for a co,urse', in Tlnkel and Vank*s words, 

is a task Hhat can be performed only by the teacher respoiiTsible 
for that course. We and our colfaborators^hav^ found that this 
t^sk necessitates a rethinking of one's oWn discipline, a process 

* ' ' - * r 

thap in itself is deeply satisfying, (p. 57) ^ ^ 

% -p ' * 

1 Engaging in this process myself one day, I listed the followi^ig 

concepts as tasic to an underst^iljtta^ of child development: (a) There are 



basic needs conamon^to all human bei ng?; (h) Dev elopment (physical , social, 
emotional, intellectual) occurs in stages and , in a predictable sequence; 
(c) Normal development included broad individual variations; (d) Ofisjeic^^ing 
children is a good way .to* learn about ^them; ^ (e) Children learn thi^ough 

i 

play; ..(f) Because children are dependent on adults^ it is important to^ 
examine the roles, attitudes, and culture o^^adylt caregivers; and (g) Be- 
cause assumptions and biases affect any adul/t^s understanding of children, 
it is important to examine one's own. 

Engaging in sijnilar process,. ElizatJeth -Prescott, a member of the 
faculty of Pacific. Qaks, came^ up with single- or few-^word concepts rather 
than seKitcrndes:' obje^ permanence , attachment, separation, ' autonon^, ; 
Initiative, learning al)out rules and fairness,* industry (accomplishment and 



SI 



failure) , and sense of the future (Prescott , personal " communication , 
September 1982). * 

/. * ' ' )m ' 

Given these or another list, of concepts^ the next^q^estion fr<S ask is,^ 

■ \ . ■ ■ 

How might such concepts' be learped thropgh workshop experiences or lat)ora- 
tory investigations? The laboratory av;ailable to the teacher o^ .child 
development^ comes in two parts, as I see it. Th^ firs^ includes those- 
experiences with j^eople — children and adults — that students have had ant^, 
are having outside 'the classroom and that can be discussed in the class- 
,roo;n. These experiences may be assigned by tjie teacher ("Observe a child 
"luhder two irir interaction with his mother . .") or drawn from a common 
human past ("Describe a memorable childhood passion. What did you care 
about very*much as a child?" "Describe a time when you experienced a sense^ 
of failure* Did you ever achieve mastery dater?*') . 

Tixe second set of laboratory experiepc^s is found in the human rela- 



\ 



tldns in the college classr^^sfin itself « 
experiences can^^the teacher structure for; 



What* kinds o^ thpught --provoking 
the 'students during class time, 



in interaction with each other, - either in the- room or^ In the communitv 
together? ("Go out of room and come back in on a small child's level. 
What do you notice?^' ^"^ry^fifSt to print your name and then to cut with 
scissors, psing your left-rhand, if*you're right-handed, or vice versa". Can 
you do it? How does it make you feel?" "Lead a blindfolded /partner 
outdoors, 'keeping her safe while providing a vatierty of sensory expe:ri- 
enc'es.") These are examples of relatively simple activities; others may be 
more complex. If instrjuctions are given in writing on a worksheet avails 
able to students as they enter the class, students can work independently; 
they need not wait for the teacher's initiative to begin the paction. 



In this structure,, the teadher tafi:es on some new rbles^ becolDlng. ati 
asker of queaeipns, a prbvider of inafcerials, a laboratory^ participant , a 
class chairperson and secretary* and a discussion leadet (Reqner & Lawson» 
1973). The teacher calls the students together^ takes jiote- of the data 
ti^ey have gathei^ed , and encourages discussion of the^data. In addition* It 
is/ the teacher/s role to suggest names for what the students have 'dis-; 
covered, thus^ relating^ tbe data to concepts* and to decide when^ and how to 
"^dve on to exploration of the next concept. As Renn4^.and Lawson observe* 

this tealher is n9t a teller, he is a direct^or of learning. 

Traditional teaching methods embrace the notions that (a) teach- 

ing is telling* (b) memorization is learning* and (c) being able 
;^tb repeat something on an examination iS^evidence of understand- 
^ _ ing — those points, are the antithesis of inquiry, (p. 276) 

iThe goal of thii structure is students-centered iirliellectual activity* 
witfo the teacher out of center stage . There are many opportunities for 
small-group work* for interactions among students;- In 'Piaget*s (1973) 

No teaE lifit^l^ectual activity could be carried on in the Torm of 

experimentjal actions and spontaneous investigations without free^^ 

. .collaboration among individuals — that Is to say, among the , 

^ ^ v$tudents themselves* and not, only between the^eacher and ^ the 

student. Using the intelligence assumes not only continual 

* 

mutual stimulation* but also and more importantly mutual control 
and exercise of, the. critical spirit* which alone can lead the 
individual to objectivity ^nd to a -r\eed for conclusive evidence. ' 
The w\rfcings lof logic are* in effect* always "cooperations'* ... 

4 ' 

i ' 

The active school presupposes working,. In comm6h* alternating 



-.^between individual .work .and work in ' grdups> since collective 

living has been shavn to be essential to the full development o'f ^ , 

the personali!ty in all its facets — even" the more intitllectual, 

(pp. 107-109) ~ , , , " . . . 

. • • ' 

The traditional teaching model is two-person, teacher-to-student^ in spite 
of the ' presence of all th~ose other people. In contrast, the wqjjcshop- 
approach > in Finkel and MonK*s words, "IjrAks the iron grip of- the two- 

person laodel (1978> p. 103)." Moat teachers aire strongly inclined to 

* 

identifv tjiemselves with^.the subject; they teach and to, assun© Jthat they 
must be present as intennediary between students and subject matter. In so 
doing, they fuse their roJLe as knower and their role as helper in the 
learning process. 

In a workshop approach>' the two roles are separated ±n time and place. 

The teacher plans the workshop, on the basis of his or her . knowledge, 

formulating ideas in a worksheet that serve? to initiate students* action, 

topically in small groups. Because the teacKer-^is not the center of this 

action, * he or she is free to ohserve^, to ev^^^te the effectiveness of 

■ . A 

prior planning to engage students* thinking and ^ toteraction. teacher 
is^frfee to intervene with a group or an individual > becoming a helper in a 
variety of ways and discovering which ways are most effective and most 
enjo;fable. 

To quote Finkel and Monk (1^78) once more on the subject: 
^ Perhaps the most liberating change of all: [the teacljer] no 
longer has to supply^he energy of the .class. -The studenfs are 
already interacting Vltli the worksheet when he enters to help. 
1 ^ 7 He may now question, probe, h''int, support, provoke, facilitate, 
argue, emote^ in ways that he may alyays have wanted to,, hut 



t i 

never could ^ because^ the presentation of the subject matter 

i " ■ 

* always took precedence*^ He will also , receive response^ to these- 
ways of expressing himself^ quite separate from the intellectual 
responses to the worksheet* Thus, "^e * can, distinguish between^ 
" reactions to his style ^as a teacher and^ .reactionjs to, his way of 
presenting ma^ezlSal. ". . There ijs a true 'di'alectic between * 
writing worksheets and imnning workshops based on them. They ^ 
represent two ^modes , of sharing cne*s, -Subject with students. ^ 

/ {pp. i03-i06) ■ ' ' . , - ^ 

The worksheet, as thus described, sounds to me a good deal like the 
blocks and paints and sand of the preschool classroom. It serves- to get/- 
active learning started^ The instructor, like the preschool teacher, 
watches to see what will hpppen^intervening as "he or she chooses* 

The Developmental-Interaction Approach, 

As FrankliTL^and Biber (1977) have pointed out , there- is a -large 

measure of common ground- between early childhood programs based on a; 

cognitive^developmental approach and those ' programs that - they c^ll 

developmental- interaction. A ^gnitive*^developmental approach to teacher 

education, as described in the previous, section, may be expected to* produce 

problem-solving teachers focused on the content of children's learning. & 
* * . . ■ 

^i'evelopmental-interaction approach , which offers opportunities ^ for both 

cognitive and affective action, produces problem-solving .teachers concerned 
With Ijqth the- content and the prociss of childrents learning. Workshop- 
style tead^jing may^ concentrate oh the cognitive, or it may make a point of 
incorporating, affectiye experience ^ as well. Pinkel .^^H Monk (1978, 
pp. 87-88) coimnent that some affect^^ye learniryj^ is ineviraW.e as students 
help eafcH* other, enjo-y one ;another*s company, and' disc<^yer how ^ they 
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function in groups, - -The— cieveJ^pment^is^iiiteTaTiiricnT^re^^ 

; ^ '^ ! . . ' ' 

tfynsciously for the^-and other affective goals; ' ' ■ 

Xt is a premise of the devMopmental-^interactidn view here under 
discussion that^ the separation of these " major ^ .developmental 
s^uences — the cognltive-'intellectual and. the_ affective-social-r- 
has^ important heuristic value but that i in utilizing these 
formulations in connection with educational planning, it is 
essential to be continuously cognizant o£ their interdependence 
in the way children and people actually function* (Franklin and^ . 
: Biber, 1977, p; 18),. - ^ ^ 

Like* behaviorists, developm'ental-iiit^ractionists are actively con- 
cjerned with motivation* . Behavlorists concentrate on . extrinsic sources of 
jil^tlvatioh^ assuming -that all, behavior occurs, because it is reinforced. 
"Deveiopmentalists concentrate on intrinsic motivation of the sort described 
l>y Shite^Cl5i9) amd-Hunt 0'971); they believe that human beings are na1:u- 
iraliy cifrioti^\dri^:^ stimuliis-s^eking,, ' arid that mofeivatibn .is inherent in 
'doing;", White calls_ 'fhis . attribute competence TOOtivation~ a need to bring 
about^atF effect by acting on the ei^viironmenlt . ^ ^ 

_ T ' " P^sych^jcfyrfaNmic 'thebjfists: have >mp^ the ways in which anxiety majr 

In^terfere with this natural curiosity. Spontaneous growth will occur only 
in ehvirohihent that' minimi zes^anxiety and maximizes, the <lellghts of 
«x}wib (Maslotf , 19621, In a learning ^environment^ tKe, teacher who offers 
stmlchts ""iir\conditional positive regard" (Rogers, 1951, 1969) supports them 
ri:tal:ing, the risks inherent in new learning. 

]?eISt:lvely few college teachers concern^ ^hemsie^ves directly with their , 
[s tude'nt^ affective-social development. Some may do so on, an informal 
baslg , *mak£hg ^hems^lves available . to' students outside of class and being 



^^inpathetic to; their personal' concerns^ But it .is rare^-^t^y, f iijd interper** 
sonal dynamic? taken into account as, part of th^ content of a course — even^ 
courses Ixl human development and? edacatlon. College teachers tend to 

.•\,. /; ■ " ■ " '■"•-'^ " .. . 

ignore or minimize' thie^risks involved^in learning— especially learning in 
emotionally ladett subject areas. ^ / 

Dugger (1983) quotes a comftainity .college stydent as saying, ,"i{hen I 
was ±ry seventh grade, I asked a question, and the teacher told me it was a 
•dumb question, I never asked another question in school'* (p, 58)/ Stu- 
dents who learn not to ask questions giv^ up behaving intelligently in the 
classroom; a whole source of energy for learning is cut off/ And so* my 
first concern, as " a college teacher in this modei is to reduce students^ 
■ anxiety j^bout learning. I 'try to provide a psychologically safe space—^to 
be a teacher who demonstrates qualities of warmth, empathy, and^ respect, 
and tthus can h'B trusted. Trust is an essential climate for learning 
(Heade, 1975). And I share power with students', encouraging them to take 
responsibility for choosing . thair own learninjB activities and evaluating 
their efforts, rather. than asking them to play "please-the^^teacher/' 

^ Teachers at Pacific Qaks have written about working in thl^s mode with 
a 4-year-old: '*What we are trying to .do is to give him the- power to do 
whatever lie wants £o do — to make an Impact on his world,- to be able to 
exert genuine choice. This is our 'goal for all childteri** (Rabiroff & 
PresGott, 1^78, p. 133), Power' is thus shared, not abdicated. ' As teacher 
I retain responsibility for defining the parameters of the course, select** 

process obj^fetives in behavioral terms, (E. Jon^s, 1983-b). But I giye stu- 
dents realy choices amo'tig a.jgide range of options .and expect them to evalu- 
ate their own .learning. Eor Example, instead of assigning a textbpok I ask 



ing basic concepts, providing a wprkable learning structure — even stating 



students to -roake their own choices from a reading list. I ask them to 

. ■ • • j • ' 

write their personal reactions to their reading i to questions raised in 
class, to the class structure and, how it is ^workipg for them. I want all 
Students to read and write', talk and listen, observe and reflect^^-these are 
my behavioral objectives. But/ because they are individualls, I expect 
students to do difffere^it things^ rather than perform a single task on which 
I could rank their relative success, I value their differences rather than 
evaluate them. ^ , ' 0 ' - 



Faced with such power of choice, students are often excited. They are 



- _ 



often also uncertain of their ability to handle the situation, and the 
learning thkt. comes out of this dlleinzna may well be the most c^Siportant 
thing that happens for them. As^ one teactier e<Jucation* student wrote' in her 

self-evaluation: 

/ 

Throughout ray years of schooling I have always l?een guided. To 
suddenly be expected to . do' and discover on my own has been very 
difficult for me - to adjust to, 3fhisu semester has been " one 



self -'exploration , and I still ant not sure as to where all the 
scattered p4ece$ of inyself fit in. ... I ^m left to depei;id on 
myself. ^ I realize that my teaching will be a lot like this. 
' Wlien I am faced with a problem, I will have to look inside and 

i 

! discover an answer for myself; ... I am only now beginning to 

put together, in a sense, my life as a teacher, (Stephanie 

/ ' ■ * * . ^ ^ 

Feeneyj^^ersonal communication, August 1981) ^ 
Ky second concern, ^fter reduction of anxl^y^is to plan cognitive 
learning experiences that take feelinfjs into account. Feelings sei|ve as 
the context that determines students^ ability to learn; failings are 
therefore considered directly in planning for the learning process. 



Franklin apd Biber (1977) cite Dewey In this t^espectt. . ^'Learning experi* ' 
ences designed^ to further cognitive facility ar6 weighed in terms of the 
simultaneous learning that is going on with respect to self-image^ atti- 

tudes toward j:^ther^,^'''^wrkr-patterns, or general behavioral modes'*, (p, 20). 

■ - \ 4 i ■ 

My class activities are designed to promot^, the foll^Lng g^als: ^ 

1. Introduce students to the resources available (readings* 
places to observe^ mei and pne 'another) and help them get 
started in making choices among these^ resources for tiieir 
learning. 

2. Establish a communication network. When learning* ^tivities- * ^ 

* - N 

are individualized, it is crucial that everyone be account- 
*>*^aBle on a continuing basis, in writing as well as orally, ^ 

3. Cqjfer the content through . act ion > Interaction, and reflec- 
tion on experience. ' * ' 

4. ^ Deal with" students' feelings about* the content and the * 

peopl^e In t^ie /group (other students and the teacher). 



Whenever possible, I combine two^'or more, .of these purposes In ope 

♦ * * h ^ 

activity. For example, I might ask studgnts^o—^^e^ ^c qu aint ed In a ^chlld 

development class^ by sharing an ^arly childhood experience with each other. 

Paired conversation helps reduce anxiety about not knowl-ng anyone in the 

group and introduces students to one' another's experiences.. We might then 

bjlild on this basis by generating developmental themes out of the kinds of 

experiences the students chose to relate ("Bid any of your*experiences, have 

tp do with ^para^:ion? Autonomy? Being competent? . Does the introduction of 

/these abstract concepts, help you to put your personal, concrete experiences 

'^broader perspective?"). . * , ■ ^ 



-Teachers who malce a clear distinctioti between "therapy** ana "educa- 

** \ ~' - 

trlAn" may feel ^hat it^ is inappropriate to enc our age/^jad liege students to 

express - their fjeSlings ^j(idV explore their past emotional experiences.* 

However, affectively orierrted teaching differs from J:herapy in - tha^ the 

setting is educational, .tt^e student has come to learn about something, and 

the teather's goal is to teach» The;:e is a consistent reality base, beyond 

th^ i^ividukl's cpncern wilrh self^ underscored by the questions. What are 

you. learning about? and,' What do yoy want to' do? .Personal^ search under- 

taken in an educational rather than a therapy setting has an ^instrumental 

quality fhat tends to move it beyond egocentjrism; that is , the ind/vidual 

is e3?ploring self in order to und^stand others better and to become a more 



competent professicffial. 



/ 



However, teachers who restructure relationships in their, classrooms, 
thereby raising sucti questions, may be suspect,,* Writing about syrvivS, in 
an' open'-classroom sil^jAtion, Beukema (197,8) remarks on the response of 
others to such restructuring^ . " 



> One^of ,,tKe criticisms leveled at me, ^both by students ^nd by 
friends and .colleagues,' was ttiat: I was running group therapy 'or 

...sensitivity^ sessions- "I am not," 1 protested. Wondering why . 
people talking to each other should be seen as therapeutic* 

* Later I rea^lized that people were being human with each other in 

a context where' humslnness doesn*t usually happen. * ^udents 

" ' ^ . ] 

speaking to each other about "course^^ontent** may be an -accefSt- 

' able classroom behav:Lor, b\rt students^ speaking about themselves 

is generally not'., (p. 14^) - ^ ' ^ . • 

-GiveTT^the^pportuility, people .are likely to shWe yith onS ianother"not 

only intellectual ideas> but, also personal anxieties and dilenmias and 



feelings of all sores, Classrooms are simple^^ tidier places without;' th^se 
things. In a traditional odassroom, students can maintain a protective 
anonymity by" lisJtening^ taking notes^ and staying quiet — and> from, a 
dfivelopiHent^lf-interaction point of yiew, not learning very muctTT Learning 
* is an active process, involving, both cognition and affect. ^ / 

\ ,f * Essentially, I find that i#tpmbining these two aspe*cts of' learning ' 

' * ' requires me to slow do^ in ray teaching. Whenever my anxiet^y over covering 
course content takes preced€fnce, it triggers student anxiety, which ts whalfe 
I want to reduce, ^traditionally, anxiety is an appropriate motivator in 
schools. (If you don't use assignments, due dates ^nd grades, how^can you 
^ ever get (Students to work?) But I choose instead to trust myself, my 
students, and th^ learning process, recognizing that any content is poten-^ 



r 

tially infinite; it* cannot possibly be "covered." Duckworth (1972) quotes 

David Hawkins on curriculum dev^lopitient : ^ "You 4pn' t want to cover a ^ 

— , ^ . ■ A 

subject; you want to uncwer- it" (p. 22^)*^ This is what ve try to do by 

' ■ [ ^ , 

identifying the critical concepts — in— u ^f i^^T'Tthey s^rve as rallyljig * 

~ . . 4 



points , not boundaries. It is teachers find curriculum planners who for 
^ their own conveni^ce * set arbitrary, manageable boundaries to subject 
areas. Students, giyen the opportunity, wilj continually make unpredicted 
connections relevant;^ to their own; learning. I may sometimes, as a teacher,' 

* ^ ^ ; ^ ^ 

help an indiviiiual or groutv^ focus by defining something as "off the sub- 
ject>" but that's an arbitrary, best-guess pedagogical decision on my part; 
it; has nothing to do with the structure of knowledge. 

Putting It Into Practice: Sonje Hazards 

As I inCdicated at the beginning of this discussion, a devel'opmental- 

{ '/ - ■ ' , . ' ' 

interacjiion approach is uncommon in' teacher education in spite of- its 



. - ~ A ^ ■■ ' ' '' 



broad-based theoretical" justification. Why? Pranklin and Biber (1977) 

h^ve commented' that 

the teacher carries a compl^v.'role in the implementation of this 
ideology. . ., . The lack of. standardization! like the 'require-- 
ments ^r** awareness and responsivity , makes the teacfier's r^le 
challenging but often very difficult. Perhaps more than in "others 
programs, successful realisation of educational goals depends 
upon the -teacher's abiHty to take genuine initiative -in trdns- 
lating b^sic precept^ into a productive" learning envirotiment. 
The unusually complex^- r^qiiirements of the teacher's role consti- ^ 
tute a challenge to" teacher education not readily met within the 
framework of mos^ teacher education programs, (p. .-24) 
The challenge^ facti comes in two parts: (a) to teacher Educators* 

m * 

own awareness and responsivity to their students and their ability to take 
genuine initiative in designing and implementing learning experiences, and 
(b) to their readiness to trust their students' potential for becoming. 



teachets uho can take genuine initiative. "As k colleague said to *pe, in 
defense of the prfep^ared curriculum *she was giving to students to. use with 
children: "But what do you do about the mediocre teachers?" Assuming some 
teathers will J)e mediocre, she- saw it as necessary to^ treat them as techniy 
cians and ' provide them with "teacher-proo'f " curricula. Some teacher 
educators who have great faith in children' s potential for growth , have 
given up oh adults, whotn they f^l^ have lost the unspoiled qualities of 
childhood. " For my patt, I believe strongly in self-fulf ill;tng prophecies, 
and I find that if I trust my college students "to be competent, they are 
more likely to behaVe competently and caringly than if I do not. ^ 



' Colle'ge teachers who choose .to do so can b^cbtne more>aware and respon- 
^ive, ^nd they* can learn to desi gn active learning e^-periences . They may, 
' not, of" course, get^ recognition ^from their coll^agq^s ' for doing so 
(J. Jon^s, 1983); the model professor is an expert, reasonably entertaining 
lecturer who maintains a suitable distance ^fr6m studehts* To\rust leam- 
ers ^is suspect, unle^& they are little children, and it .waa ea;gier to trust 
-*little children as learners in the era in which preschool "didn't count." 
■As the early years, have been taken luore seriously, "traditional" 
(develojfltentai-interaction) preschools have b^een^^t^ criticized as laissez- 
^ faire by the^advocates of more "rational," often behaviqrist models ("Let's 
shape these kids up^-they d6n't have time to play" (Bereiter & EngelmaT\n, 
19661). ♦ 

Traditional preschool education derived frm -^leisurely, detailed 
attention \o what children are like. It doesn^t hurry children; it r^-^ 
spects their pace and recognizes the Importance of redut\dancy it\ learnit\g,^ 
4 So did Piaget— a most^^leisurel^ , >deta^iled observer. However, in his^am&— 

^ all sorts of hurry- t hem-up curricula have been devised (see Lavatelli; 

3 

. 1970; Weikart, Ro^rs, Adcock, & McClelland., 1971) . (Piaget himself,, of 
cqurse, referred to the concern for speeding up development as '*the Ameri- 
can question/') As.Engelmann (1971) makes clear, Piaget*s primary interest 
was development, not instruction, and an authentic "Piagetian" curriculum 
might be expected to retain this emphasis (cf^ Franklin S Blber, 1977, pp. 
13-15; TKamii & D^Vries, 19-77, pp* 366-367)* Likewise, in a developmental- 
interaction framework the\most important ieacher skill is observation: 
Wait, watch, pay attention — intjf^rene when you are needed (Dewey, 19467 
1902, t963/19'38).. The coUege^eaching equivalent of^his style has been 



' described earlier ^in discussioril 



Tether, education?' unlike preschool education, doe^^count/^ or w^ots* 
tOj^^especiallly in utliversltie's where it is competing £ot academic status/ 

"^^^ — ^ — n— — r^Ti — — ^ ^ p : ^ : ^ - 

' We must be sure Co Ipour in; all - that content so%<sur /stud^niis will- 'know 
everything a] teacher must know, fiut we can'^* 4o that e^;cept by peaching *as 
: i if it all \|er6' social knowledge*-"Words to be^ memoriE^d; in hatdly, kny 

f ^ * " ' - V ^ . 

program, i^ enough time allowed to learn it all by idoing.- Perhaps, thfen, it* 
'won*t all learned before a teachet begins to 'teach. Accepting that fact 
secerns ta'W to be the preferable, alternative to pouring it In., L^^rning to 
teach is like trhe young child's learning — the slow, ui^dy attempt to gai^ 
understanding of all the parts and pieces of a. whole new world. It can't 
■ ■ be hurried^^npr can it be detached from th& person* ^ do c§re^that teach-" 
ers^ know, but I care much' more about Vhq they are (see Feeney, Christens^n, 
& Moravcik, 1983). An<r I care that thev havfe opportunities, *as p^rt of 
their professional learning, to, get in touch'with parts of -fcheir experience 

that may have bean spliE of ^"^ from their awareness' and that may give theme 

* ^ \ - 

trouble later in their encounterff with children and^parents.^ Stude nts will 

be unable to be good to children or tl rexiognize their prejudices when they 

* ^ ' - *^ ■ * ' 

are^on their ot?n in , the classroom" if no oner has been' good to^them" 

< ^ -' ' / 

(Billiard,. 1974) . But 'it is .hard,, in an academic setting, to justify 

self-understanding as .-.the pi^mary content of^ teacher education, as^PaUl 

'Goodman and others have proposed that it be (Dennison, 1969, p. -25?). , /: 

It is^also hard to risk, as college teachers ,^ teaching who we. are and 

not just what.we know. .But ifl^we' are asking students t6 be fully present 

in their learning* we are^bligated to be ther e as persons in our teaching. 

This is risky. When we try new ways atid they don't wort, we are more 

vulnerable than if we had 3tu<;ik properly to^ lecturing ^ (J. Jones," 19§3j. . 

' / - ' . ■ '■" 

The most effBctivja way. I have discovered , for defusing my anxii^ty is^to 



acknowledge^ "it", i^ationali'j^i^ !^"You "^snow* I tliought that discussion would 
work, and it- bombed. Hasrth^t ever -happened to you? V/hat do you do when 
your plans don*t work? How could we make it better next time?*' By doing 
thi§ I am modeling for students, making it clear to them that teaching is a 
^learning process'and that learning isn*t always full stietim aheacl; there's a* 
\ " lot of slippage. * We can turn our failures into learning experiences if, we 

' / . ' ^* 

can 'detach ourselves* a bi^ from them and analyze what happened. If j my 

. " ' ^ ^' ■ ' 

Students become teachers themselves, I think they^will find this piece of 
-'information useful' (E. Jones, 1981). 

Effective ,socializati,on into a profession demands laboratory 'experi-* 
ence. I want /tudents. to get a first-^hand sense of what it*s like to be a, 
, teacher, and so I ask them to engage, in my .classroom, in teacher- type 



behaviors: planning,^ giving information, responding to others, evaluating. 

\, - , ^ 

too often students are asked% to engii'ge o^l;^ In student-type behaviors, 
which serve ^primarily to.^screen ' them for i^nimum academic competence* not, 
for teaching potential (katz, 1974); 

Teaching All Our Students , ' ■ 

In AmericAn^ society* .as* Green (1968) and Herndorr (19ffl) have pointed 
out> we' depend on the ^schools and .^ollegqs to sorg^ out people for the 
ecbnojnic System — to decide who . will be winners and who will be losers. 
There are few other r61ifes to success. This.^s'; why Illich (1971) -has 

' - - * . V 

described th& educational system -as the 20th century replacement for the 

• V . , r * -J 

medieval church;. it monopolizes Access to s^tiai status. - 

Thestudents know thi"S';t^:vthat*s why they're in sciipj^l. They d6n*t 



expect college to be any more^^cxciting than public school was. It's just 



i:^"^!' J something you'^ttav^ to do to get sSead in' the .vorld. , If you wantravparticu-. 

t?';:r" lat career, like, teaching, you have" to go to college, even tf^^tat m 



^Bt mean? 
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you dort' t get to try teaching a reai child for years. And bes^des^ what 
else is there to do after high school? As Shor jfl980) has moted , our; 
system has a vested interest in kieeping young adult^^^out of the labor force 
_as l^ong as possible. ; 

Many of the students in teacher education programs have experienced 
only Indifferent success,* or worse/ in previous schooling. \They are 
unlikely "to have high opinions of themselves as learners. In addition, 
students who thiiik they'd llke.ttf work with people are more likely \to have 
intuitive and interpersonal competency than the logical/abstract competence 
that colleges value most highly. 

Of course, teachers neeil theory', but working teachers build theoii^ out 

* • - \ 

of their experience; they don't just quote others* theory. They don*t\act 
as they do because Piafe;et said so'; they do it ^ecau^e the^ ^say so"because 
they have observed and experienced and know that this is appropriate. (Jf 
they can also cits Fiaget, they are in a stronger position to communicate 
with others and be confldenjt in themselves.) Qugger ( 1983) , teach ing\ 
teacher aides, 

pointed out to them that each of them had a^ theory about chil-^^^^*' 
dren; the only difference was that they had never written theirsk^' 
down and gotfcen famous, So^ [they] were going to learn about the 
^famous theories written about in the book, and then each person 
could add to or change their theory as they observed children and 
saw" how it cheWed out with the others. Or write theirs * and 
become famous, (p. 53)*' / ^ * * 

This approach does not, ' la my viw, trivialize theory; ±i dQes de- 



mystify. it>^giving sttidents an accurate view of *lts. sources^in experience. 

" 3m 



Like iSugger, I "want the/ p4ople Hf^Sm i teach to ggin more pow^r over their 




■■m 



lives. I want to subvert students who are accustomed to be mere game-'^ 
players"to enable them to find out what they Teally want to do, develop 
the skil'ls and discipline to do iti and discover learning as. exciting and 
themselves as competent. - " ^\ 

' .What students need to learn in school is that they can leam^ that; 
learning is excitltig * and that it's something you can do foTr yourself. 
Prospective teachers , more - than nnyone el'se * need to learn this , Rote 
learning is very poor preparation for teaching. Teachers need tq^ h^ve-^ 
developed independence and reciprocity in both the intellectual and moral 
spheres. Independence means^ that ybu feel confident in aslcing your owi^ 
<luestioi^s and finding your own answers Reciprocity m^ns that you can 

I • ^ ' - - - - ^ ' 

listen to other people and have a well-developed capacity for, putting 

It 

yourself in their shoes^ These essential qualities ^e developed through 
active learning, not through passive learning (E,., Jones/ 1978). 

In Piaget's words (1973), the intellectual and moral .spheres consti- 
tute aii ^'indissoluble whole*'! He states that . * ^ - 

It is Aot possible to create independent personalities in the 
ethical -area if the Individual is-also sub^^cted to intellectual 

constraint to ^such an extent that he must restrict himself to 

' -■ - * - " * * * 

learning by rote without discovering the truth for himserf . Xf ' 

, * * ' *" ' 

/ he is intellectually passive, he will ^ not know how to be ifree 
ethically* Conversely, if his ethics consist exclusively in 

i * 

submission to adult ^ authority , and if the only social exchanges 
that' make up. the. life of the class; are those that bind ^each 
student individually to a master holding all power,, he will not 
know, how to be Intellectually active, (p,- ^1107)* 



Only by giving student's problems to solve, not facts to memorlzei as 

■ * \ ■ ^ 

' starters ,for their" thiiiltin&, will we get quality teaching in early child- 

hood education. Only by trusting teachers to-be effective problem solvers 
will we. go beyond mediocrity in the classroom. Only as* teachers and 
parents raise questions about' the quality^ of children's lives will we 
accbmplish necessary educational and social change. 

This is not*a scientific statement;; it is a political one, an ideolo- 
gy. With featz ^ C157ZU I* recognise that I adopt a point of view in educa- 

- # s 

tion not because I know it to be fact but because I believe ir to be true 
on the basis of my own experience, feelings, and values. Teacher edycatj:>rs 
pannot be neutral. . Uy point in this discussion is that we choose^ our 
theoretical positions in early childhood, education, and^ having done so, we 
have an olsligation to^ make'our teacher education consistent with them. 
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FOOTNOTES 



* ^For further reference oh behaviorism,, s^e .Ackerman (1972) and Skinner 
(1971). , ' . ' . ' 

For summaries of Piaget*s* theories, see Kamii and DeVries (1977), 
Labinowicz (1980), and Pulaski (1971)*^ ' ' 

Constance Kamti, discusstng this issue, states that she now regards 
her earlier efforts to improve children* s ^erfaa^ances on Piagetian tasks 
as a misapplication of Piaget*s theory to education (Kamii & DeVries, 1977, 



